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THE progress of Islam was slow until Mahomet cast aside 
the precepts of toleration, and adopted an aggressive, mili- 
tant policy. Then it became rapid. The motives which 
animated the armies of Islam were mixed— material and 
spiritual Without the truths contained in the system, 
success would have been impossible, but neither without th 
sword would the religion have been planted in Arabia, nor 
beyond. The alternatives offered to conquered peoples 
were Islam, the Sword, or Tribute. The drawbacks and 
attractions of the system are examined. The former were. 
not such as to deter men of the world from embracing the; 
faith. The sexual indulgences sanctioned by it are such as 
to make Islam “the Easy way.” 

The spread of Islam was stayed whenever military success 
was checked. The Faith was meant for Arabia and not 
for the world, hence it is constitutionally incapable of 
change or development. The degradation of woman hin-' 
ders the growth of freedom and civilization under it. 

Christianity is contrasted in the means used for its pro- 
pagation, the methods it employed in grappling with and 
overcoming the evils that it found existing in the world, in 
the relations it established between the sexes, in its teaching | 
with regard to the respective duties of the civil and spiritual 
powers, and, above all, in its redeeming character, and then | 
the conclusion come to that Christianity is Divine in its 
origin, 
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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF ISLAM. 


23 woxcsT the religions of the earth, Islam 
“| must take the precedence in the rapidity 
j| and force with which it spread. Within 
"a very short time from its planting in 
Arabia, the new faith had subdued great and 
populous provinces. In half a dozen years, count- 
ing from the death of the founder, the religion 
prevailed throughout Arabia, Syria, Persia, and 
Egypt; and before the close of the century, it 
ruled supreme over the greater part of the vast 
populations from Gibraltar to the Oxus, from the 
Black Sea to the river Indus. 
hi In comparison with this grand outburst, the first 
forts of Christianity were, to the outward eye, 
faint and feeble; and its extension so gradual, that 
what the Mahometan religion achieved in ten or 
twenty years, it took the faith of Jesus long cen- 
turies to accomplish. 

The object of these few pages is, first, to inquire 
briefly into the causes which led to the marvellous 
rapidity of the first movement of Islam ; secondly, to 
consider the reasons which eventually stayed its 
advance ; and, lastly, to ascertain why Mahometan 
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countries have kept so far in the rear of other land 
in respect of intellectual and social progress. I 
short, the question is, how it was that, Pallas-lik 
the Faith sprang, ready armed, from the groun 
conquering and to conquer ; and why, the weapo 
dropping from its grasp, Islam began to lose 
pristine vigour, and finally relapsed into inactivity. 


I. 


TuE RAPID SPREAD or Ista. 


THE personal ministry of Mahomet divides itself 
into two distinct periods. First, his life at Mecea, 
as a preacher and a prophet. Second, his life at 
Medina, as a prophet and a king. 

It is only in the first of these periods that Islam 
at all runs parallel with Christianity. The great 
body of his fellow-citizens rejected the ministiy 
of Mahomet, and bitterly opposed his claims. zi 
efforts at Mecca were, therefore, confined to teach- 
ing and preaching, and to the publishing of the 
earlier ** Suras" or chapters of his “ Revelation.” 


‚After some thirteen years spent thus, his converts; 


to the number of about a hundred and fifty men 

and women, were forced by the persecution of the 

Coreish (the ruling tribe at Mecca, from which 

Mahomet was descended), to quit their nativ 

city and emigrate to Medina! Some fifty m 
! See Life of Mahomet, p. 138, Smith and Elder, 
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had previously fled from Mecca for the same Success at 
cause, and found refuge at the court of the ‘mid 
Negus, or king of Abyssinia; and there were 
already a small company of followers amongst the 
utizens of Medina. At the utmost, therefore, the 
1umber of disciples gained over. by the simple 

Pesort to teaching and preaching, did not, during 
the first twelve years of Mahomet's ministry, 
exceed a few hundreds. It is true that the soil 
at Mecca was stubborn and (unlike that of Judea) 
wholly unprepared. The cause also, at times, 
became the object of sustained and violent op- 
position. Even so much of success was conse- 
quently, under the peculiar circumstances, remark- 
able. Butit was by no means singular. The pro- 
gress fell far short of that made by Christianity 
during the corresponding period of its existence,} 
and indeed by many reformers who have been the 
preachers of a new faith. It gaveno promise what- 
ever of the marvellous spectacle that was about 
to follow. 

Having escaped from Mecca, and found a new ‚r, change 
and congenial home in Medina, Mahomet was not {ine ™ 
long in changing his front. At Mecca, surrounded ^" le p 
by enemies, he taught toleration. He was simply 
the preacher commissioned to deliver a message, 
and bidden to leave the responsibility with his 
Master and his hearers. He might argue with the 

1 Life of Mahomet, p. 172, where the results are compared. 
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disputants, but it must be “in a way most mild and 
gracious;” for “in religion” (such was his teaching 
before he reached Medina) “there should be neither 
violence nor constraint.”! At Medina the precepts 
of toleration were quickly cast aside, and his whole 
policy reversed. No sooner did Mahomet begin to 
be recognize ìl and obeyed as the chief of Medina, 
than he proceeded to attack the Jewish tribes 
settled in the neighbourhood, because they refused 
to acknowledge his claims and believe in him as 
a prophet foretold in their Scriptures; two of these 
tribes were exiled, and the third exterminated in 
cold blood. In the second year after the Hegira, or 
flight from Mecca (the period from which the Ma- 
hometan era dates), he began to plunder the caravans 
of the Coreish, which passed near to Medîna on 
their mercantile journeys between Arabia and Syria. 
So popular did the cause of the now militant and 
marauding prophet speedily become amongst the 
citizens of Medîna and the tribes around, that 
after many battles fought with varying success, he 
was able, in the eighth year of the Hegira, to 
re-enter his native city at the head of ten thou- 
sand armed followers. Thenceforward, success 
was assured. None dared to oppose his preten- 
sions. And before his death, in the eleventh year 
of the Hegira, all Arabia, from Báb-el-Mandeb 


and Omán to the confines of the Syrian desert, | 


! Life of Mahainet, p. 9415 Sura 11. 257; xxix. 46. 


\ 
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was forced to submit to the supreme authority 
of the now kingly prophet, and to recognize the 
faith and obligations of Islam. + 

This Zslâm, so called from its demanding the entire 
“surrender ” of the believer to the will and service 
of God, is based on the recognition of Mahomet as 
a prophet foretold in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, —the last and greatest of the prophets. 
On him descended the Corân, from time to time, an 
immediate revelation from the Almighty. Idolatry 
and Polytheism are with iconoclastic zeal denounced 
as sins of the deepest dye; while the unity of the 
Deity is proclaimed as the grand and cardinal doc- 
trine of the Faith. Divine providence pervades the 
minutest concerns of life; and predestination is 
taught in its most naked form. Yet prayer is en- 
joined as both meritorious and effective; and at five 
stated times every day must it be specially per- 
formed. The duties generally of the moral law are 
enforced, though an evil laxity 1s given in the matter 
of polygamy and divorce. Tithes are demanded as 
alms for the poor. A fast during the month of 
Ramzan must be kept throughout the whole of 
every day; and the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca,— 
an ancient institution, the rites of which were now 


1 The only exceptions were the Jews of Kheibar and the Christians 
of Najran, who were permitted to continue in the profession of their 
faith. They were, however, forced by Omar to quit the peninsula, 
which thenceforward remained exclusively Mahometan. 

* Islam" is a synonym for the Mussulman faith. Its original 
meaning is surrender" of oneself to God. 
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divested of their heathenish accompaniments,— 
maintained. The existence of angels and devils is 
taught; and heaven and hell are depicted in ma- 
terial colours,—the one of sensuous pleasure, the 
other of bodily torment. Finally, the resurrection, 
judgment, and retribution of good and evil, are set 
forth in great detail. Such was the creed—there 


: 4$ no god but the Lorp, and Mauomet its his prophet 


—to which Arabia now became obedient. | 

But immediately on the death of Mahomet, the 
entire Peninsula relapsed into apostasy. Medina 
and Mecca remained faithful; but everywhere 
else the land seethed with rebellion. Some 
tribes joined the “false prophets,” of whom four 
had arisen in different parts of Arabia; some 
relapsed into their ancient heathenism; while 
others proposed a compromise, —they would observe 
the stated times of prayer, but would be excused 
the tithe. Everywhere was rampant anarchy. 
The apostate tribes attacked Medina, but were 
repulsed by the brave old Caliph Abu Bekr, 
who refused to abate one jot or tittle, as the suc- 
cessor of Mahomet, of the obligations of Islam. 
Eleven columns were sent forth, under as many 
leaders, trained in the warlike school of Ma- 
homet. These fought their way step by step 
successfully ; and thus, mainly through the wisdom 
and firmness of Abu Bekr, and the valour 
and genius of Khalid, “the Sword of God,” the 
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Arab tribes, one by one, were overcome, and forced 
back into their allegiance and the profession of 
The re-conquest of Arabia, and re-im- 
position of Mahometanism as the national faith, 
which it took a whole year to accomplish, is thus 
described by an Arabian author, who wrote at the 
close of the second century of the Mahometan era: 


Islam. 


After his decease, there remained not one of the followers of 
the Prophet that did not apostatize, saving only a small company 
of his ** Companions” and kinsfolk, who hoped thus to secure 
the government to themselves. Hereupon, Abu Bekr displayed 
marvellous skill, energy, and address, so that the power passed 
into his hands. . . . And thus he persevered until the. apostate 
tribes were all brought back to their allegiance, some by kindly 
treatment, persuasion, and craft; some through terror and fear 
of the sword ; and others by the prospect of power and wealth, 
as well as by the lusts and pleasures of this life. And so it 
came to pass that all the Bedouin tribes were in the end con- 
` verted outwardly, but not from inward conviction.? 


The temper of the tribes, thus reclaimed by force 


of arms, was at the first strained and sullen. But 
the scene soon changed. Suddenly the whole 
peninsula was shaken, and the people, seized with 
a burning zeal, issued forth to plant the new faith 
in other lands. It happened on this wise. 

The columns sent from Medina to reduce the re- 
bellious tribes to the north-west on the Gulf of 
Ayla, and to the north-east on the Persian Gulf, 
came at once into collision with the Christian 
Bedouins of Syria on the one hand, and with those 


! Apology of Al Kindy, the Christian, p. 18. Smith & Elder, 
1882. This remarkable Apologist will be noticed further below. 
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of Mesopotamia on the other. These, again, were 


immediately supported by the neighbouring forces 
of the Roman and Persian empires, whose vassals 
respectively they were. And so, before many months, 
Abu Bekr found his generals opposed by great and 
imposing armies on either side. He was, in fact, 
waging mortal combat, at one and the same 
moment, with the Kaiser and the Chosroes, the 
Byzantine emperor and-the great king of Persia. 
The risk was imminent, and an appeal went forth 
for help to meet the danger. The battle-cry re- 
sounded from one end of Arabia to the other, and 
electrified the land. Levy after levy, en masse, 
started up at the call from every quarter of the 
Peninsula; and the Bedouin tribes, as bees from 
their hive, streamed forth in swarms, animated by 
the prospect of conquest, plunder, and captive 
damsels; or, if slain in battle, by the still more 
coveted prize of the “Martyr” in the material 
paradise of Mahomet. With a military ardour 
and new-born zeal in which carnal and spiritual 
aspirations were strangely blended, the Arabs 
rushed forth to the field, like the war-horse of 
Job, “that smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder 
of the captains and the shouting.” Sullen con- 
straint was in a moment transformed into an 
absolute devotion and fiery resolve to spread the 
faith.. The Arab warrior became the Missionary 
of Islam. 
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It was now the care of Omar, the second Caliph 
or Ruler of the new-born empire, to establish a 
system whereby the spirit militant, called into 
existence with such force and fervour, might be 
rendered permanent. The entire Arabian people 
was subsidized. The surplus revenues, which, 
in rapidly increasing volume, began to flow from 
the conquered lands into the Moslem treasuries, 
were to the last farthing distributed among the 
soldiers of Arabian descent. The whole nation was 
enrolled, and the name of every warrior entered 
upon the roster of Islam. Forbidden to settle 
anywhere, and relieved from all other work, the 
Arab hordes became, in fact, a standing army 
threatening the world. Great bodies of armed 
men were kept thus ever mobilized, separate and 
in readiness for new enterprise. 

The change which came over the policy of the 
Founder of the faith at Medîna, and paved the 
way for this marvellous system of world-wide 
rapine and conversion to Islam, is thus described 
by a thoughtful and sagacious writer :— 

. . . . Medina was fatal to the higher capabilities of Islam. 
Mahomet became then a king; his religion was incorporated 
in a State that had to struggle for its life in the fashion familiar 
to the rough-handed sons of the desert. The Prophet was 
turned into the legislator and commander ; his revelations were 
now laws, and now military orders and manifestoes. The 
mission of Islam became one that only the sword could accom- 


plish, robbery of the infidel became meritorious, and conquest 
the supreme duty it owed to the world. ... 
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And by 
von Kremer. 


Religious 
merit of 

* fighting in 
the ways of 
the Lord:”’ 


The religion which lived an unprospering and precarious 
life, so long as it depended on the prophetic word alone, became 


an aggressive and victorious power, so soon as it was embodied 
in a State. 


Another learned and impartial authority tells us: 


The Mussulman power ‘under the first four Caliphs was 
nothing but a grand religio-political association of Arab tribes 
for “universal plunder and conquest under the holy banner of 
Islam, and the watch-word ‘‘ There is no God but THE LORD, 
and ManoMET is His Apostle.” On pretext of spreading the 
only true religion, the Arabs swallowed up fair provinces lying 
all around ; and, driving a profitable business, enriched them- 
selves simultaneously in a worldly sense.? 

The motives which nerved the armies of Islam 
were a strange combination of the lower instincts 
of nature with the higher aspirations of the spirit. 
To engage in the Holy War was the rarest and 
most blessed of all religious virtues, and conferred 
on the combatant a special merit; and side by side 
with it lay the bright prospect of spoil and female 
slaves, conquest and glory. “ Mount thy horse,” 
said Osâma ibn Zeid to Abu Bekr as he accompanied 
the Syrian army a little way on its march out of 
Medina. ‘“ Nay,” replied the Caliph, “I will not 
ride; but I will walk, and soil my feet a little 
space in the ways of the Lord. Verily, every 
footstep in the ways of the Lord is equal in merit 
to manifold good works, and wipeth away; a 


! Principal Fairbairn: “The Primitive Polity of Islann,” 
Contemporary Review, December, 1882, pp. 866, 867. | 


* Herr von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients, unter den 
Chalifen, vol. r., p. 383. | 
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multitude of sins.” And of the “ Martyrs,” those 
who fell in these crusading campaigns, Mahomet 
thus described the blessed state :— 


Think not, in any wise, of those killed in the ways of the 
Lord, as if they were dead. Yea, they are alive, and are 
nourished with their Lord, exulting in that which God hath 
given them of His favour, and rejoicing in behalf of those who 
have not yet joined them, but are following after. No terror 
afflicteth them, neither are they grieved.—Sura 11. 

The material fruits of their victories raised the 
Arabs at once from being the needy inhabitants 
of a stony sterile soil, where, with difficulty, they 
eked out a hardy subsistence, to be the masters 
of rich and luxuriant lands flowing with milk and 
honey. After one of his great victories on the 
plains of Chaldea, Khalid called together his 
troops, flushed with conquest, and lost in wonder 
at the exuberance around them, and thus ad- 
dressed them: “Ye see the riches of the land. 
Its paths drop fatness and plenty, so that the 
fruits of the earth are scattered abroad, even as 
stones are in Arabia. If but as a provision 
for this present life, it were worth our while to 
fight for these fair fields, and banish care and 
penury for ever from us.” Such were the aspira- 
tions dear to the heart of every Arab warrior. 
Again, after the battle of Jalóla, a few years later, 
the treasure and spoil of the Persian monarch, 
captured by the vietors, was valued at thirty 

' Annals of the Early Caliphate, p. 9.) Smith & Elder, 1883. 
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million of dirhems (about a million sterling). The 
royal fifth (the Crown share of the booty) was sent 
as usual to Medîna, under charge of Ziâd, who, in 
the presence of the Caliph Omar, harangued the 
citizens in a glowing description of what had been 
won in Persia, fertile lands, rich cities, and endless 
spoil, beside captive maids and princesses. 

In relating the capture of Medain (the ancient 
Ctesiphon), tradition revels in the untold wealth 
which fell into the hands of Sad, the conqueror, 
and his followers. Besides millions of treasure, 


there was endless store of gold and silver vessels, 


rich vestments, and rare and precious things. 
The Arabs gazed bewildered at the tiara, brocaded 
vestments, jewelled armour, and splendid surround- 
ings of the throne. They tell of a camel of silver, 
life-size, with a rider of gold, and ofa golden horse 
with emeralds for teeth, the neck set with rubies, 
the trappings of gold. And we may read in Gibbon 
of the marvellous banqueting carpet, representing 
a garden, the ground of wrought gold, the walks of 
silver, the meadows of emeralds, rivulets of pearls, 
and flowers and fruits of diamonds, rubies, and 
rare gems. The precious metals lost their con- 
ventional value, gold was parted with for its weight 
in silver; and so on. ! 

It is the virtue of Islam that it recognizes a 


1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chapter Lr.; and „Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, p. 184. 
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special Providence, seeing the hand of God, as in 
everything, so pre-eminently also in victory. When 
Sad, therefore, had established himself in the 
palace of the Chosroes, he was not forgetful to 
render thanks in a Service of praise. One of the 
princely mansions was turned for the moment into 
a temple, and there, followed by his troops, he 
ascribed the victory to the Lord of Hosts. The 
lesson accompanying the prayers, was taken from a 
Sura (or chapter of the Corin) which speaks of 
Pharaoh and his riders being overwhelmed in the 
Red Sea, and contains this passage, held to be 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion :— 
How many Gardens and Fountains did they leave behind, 

And Fields of corn, and fair Dwelling-places, | 
And pleasant things which they enjoyed ! 

Even thus have WE made another people te inherit the same! 

Such as fell in the conflict were called Martyrs; 
a halo of glory surrounded them, and special joys 
awaited them even on the battle-field. And 


so it came to pass that the warriors of Islam had 


an unearthly longing for the crown of martyr- 
dom. The Caliph Omar was inconsolable at 
the loss of his brother, Zeid, who fell in the fatal 
“Garden of Death,” at the battle of Yemâma: 
“Thou art returned home,” he said to his son, 
Abdallah, “safe and sound, and Zeid is dead. 
Wherefore wast not thou slain before him? I 


Jbid; and Sura XLIV. v. 25. We, that is, the Lord. 
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wish not to see thy face.” “Father,” answered 
Abdallah, “he asked for the crown of martyrdom, 
and the Lord granted it. I strove after the same, 
but it was not given unto me.”! It was the 
proud boast of the Saracens in their summons 
to the craven Greeks and Persians, that “ they 
loved death more than their foes loved life.” 
Familiar with the pictures drawn in the Corán 
of the beautiful * Houries" of Paradise? the 
Saracens believed that immediate fruition ? on the 
field of battle was the. martyr’s special prize. 
We are told of a Moslem soldier, fourscore years 
of age, who, seeing a comrade fall by his side, 
cried out, “O Paradise! how close art thou 
beneath the arrow’s point and the falchion’s flash ! 
O Hashim! even now I see heaven opened, and 
black-eyed maidens all bridally attired, clasping 
thee in their fond embrace.” And shouting thus, 
the aged warrior, fired again with the ardour of 
youth, rushed upon the enemy, and met the envied 
fate. For those who survived there was the less 
ethereal but closer prospect of Persian, Greek, or 


1 Annals of the Early Caliphate, p. 46. 

2 See, e.g., Sura Ixxviii.; “ Verily for the Pious, there is a blissful 
abode: gardens and vineyards; and damsels with swelling bosoms, 
of a fitting age; and a full cup. Lovely large-eyed girls, like pearls 
hidden in their shells, a reward for that which the faithful shall 
have wrought. Verily We have created them of a rare creation, 
virgins, young and fascinating. . . . Modest damsels averting their 
eyes, whom no man shall have known before, nor any Jinn,’ etc. 

The reader will not fail to be struck by the materialistic cha- 
yacter of Mahomet’s Paradise. 
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Coptic women, both maids and matrons, who, on 
“being taken captive by their right hand," were 
forthwith, according to the Corán, without stint 
of number, at the conqueror's will and pleasure. 
These, immediately they were made prisoners, 
might (according to the example of Mahomet him- 
self at Kheibar) be carried off without further 
ceremony to the victor’s tent ; and in this respect 
the Saracens certainly were nothing loth to execute 
upon the heathen the judgment written in their 
law. So strangely was religious fanaticism fed 
and fostered in the Moslem camp by incentives 
irresistible to the Arab ;—fight and foray, the spoil 
of war and captive charms. 

The courage of the troops was stimulated by the 
divine promises of victory, which were read (and on 
like occasions still are read) at the head of each 
column drawn up for battle. Thus, on the field of 
Cadesiya, which decided the fate of Persia, the 
Sura Jehdd, with the stirring tale of the thousand 
angels that fought on the Prophet’s side at Bedr 
was recited, and such texts as these :— 

Stir up the faithful unto battle. If there be 
twenty stedfast among you, they shall put two hundred 
to flight of the unbelievers, and a hundred shall put 
to flight a thousand. Victory is from the Lord. He 
is mighty and wise. I the Lord will cast terror into 
the hearts of the infidels. Strike off their heads and 
their fingers’ ends. Beware lest ye turn your back 

C 
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in battle. Verily, he that turneth his back shall 
draw down upon himself the wrath of God. His 
abode shall be hell fire; an evil journey thither. 
And we are told that on the recital of these 
verses “the heart of the people was refreshed, and 
their eyes lightened, and they felt the tranquillity 
that ensueth thereupon.” Three days they fought, 
and on the morning of the fourth, returning with 
unabated vigour to the charge, they scattered to 
the winds the vast host of Persia.! 

pen Nor was it otherwise in the great battle of the 

omy ou the Yermûk, which laid Syria at the feet of the Arabs. 

aD. 6t The virgin vigour of the Saracens was fired by a 
wild fanatical zeal “to fight in the ways of the 
Lord,” obtaining thus heavenly merit and a worldly 
prize—the spoil of Syria and its fair maidens 
ravished from their homes; or should they fall 
by the sword, the black-eyed houries waiting 
for them on the field of battle. “Of warriors 
nerved by this strange combination of earth and 
heaven, of the flesh and of the spirit, of the in- 
centives at once of faith and rapine, of fanatical 
devotion to the Prophet and deathless passion for 
the sex, ten might chase a hundred half-hearted 
Romans. The forty thousand Moslems were 
stronger far than the two hundred and forty thou- 
sand cf the enemy." The combat lasted for weeks; 


1 See Sura Jehâd. Also Annals of the Early Caliphate, p. 167, 
et seq. 
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but at the last the Byzantine force was utterly 
routed, and thousands hurled in wild confusion 
over the beetling cliffs of the Yermük, into the 
yawning chasm of Wactisa. * 

Such, then, was the nature of the Moslem pro- 
paganda, such the agency by which the faith was 
spread, and such the motives at once material 
and spiritual, by which its martial Missionaries 
were inspired. No wonder that the effete empires 
of Rome and Persia recoiled and quivered at the 
shock, and that province after province quickly 
fell under the sway of Islam. It is far from my 
intention to imply that the truths set forth by the 
new faith had nothing to do with its success. On 
the contrary, it may well be admitted that but 
for those truths success might have been impos- 
sible. The grand enunciation of the Divine Unity, 
and the duty of an absolute submission to the 
same; the recognition of a special Providence 
reaching to the minutest details of life; the in- 
culcation of prayer and other religious duties; the 
establishment of a code in which the leading prin- 
ciples of morality are enforced; and the acknow- 
ledgment of previous revelation in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, told not only on the idolaters 
of Arabia and the Fire-worshippers of Persia, but 
on Jews and Samaritans, and the followers of a 
debased and priest-ridden Christianity. All this 

Annals of the Early Caliphate, p. 105, et. seq. 
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is true; but it is still not the less true that 
without the sword, Islam would never have been 
planted even in Arabia, much less ever have 
spread to the countries beyond. The weapons of 
its warfare were ''carnal," material, and earthly ; 
and by them it conquered. 

The pressure brought to bear on the inhabitants 
of the countries overrun by Saracen arms was of 
the most stringent character. They were offered 
the triple alternative—Istam, the Sworp or 
Trisure. The first brought immediate relief. 
Acceptance of the faith not only stayed the enemy's 
hand, and conferred immunity from the perils of 
war, but associated the convert with his conquerors 
in the common brotherhood and in all the privileges 
of Islam. 

Reading the story of the spread of Islam, we 
are constantly told of this and that enemy, that 
“being beaten, he believed and embraced the 
faith.” Takeas an example of an every-day occur- 
rence, the story of Hormuzân. A Persian prince 
of high rank long maintained a border warfare 
against the Moslems. At last he was taken 
prisoner, and sent in chains to Medina. As he 
was conducted into the Great Mosque, Omar 
exclaimed, “Blessed be the Lord, that hath 
humbled this man and the like of him!” He bade 
them disrobe the prisoner, and clothe him in sack- 
cloth. Then, whip in hand, he upbraided him for 
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his oft-repeated attacks and treachery. Hormuzân 
made as 1f faim to reply ; then gasping, like one faint 
from thirst, he begged for water to drink. ‘‘Give 
it him,” said the Caliph, “and let him drink in 


peace.” “Nay,” cried the wretched captive, trem- 


bling, “I fear to drink, lest some one slay me 
unawares.” “Thy life is safe,” said Omar, “ until 
thou hast drunk the water up." The words were 
no sooner said than Hormuzân emptied the vessel 
on the ground. * I wanted not the water," he said, 
“but quarter, and thou hast given it me.” “Liar!” 
cried Omar, angrily, “thy life is forfeit.” —“ But 
not," interposed the bystanders, “until he drink 
the water up.” “Strange,” said Omar, “the 
fellow hath deceived me; and yet I cannot spare 
the hfe of one who hath slain so many noble 
Moslems. I swear that thou shalt not gain by thy 
deceit, unless thou wilt forthwith embrace Islam." 
Upon that, ‘believing, he made profession of the 
true faith upon the spot;” and thenceforth, re- 
siding at Medina, he received a pension of the 
highest grade.! 

On the other hand, for those who held to their 
ancestral faith, there was no escape from the second 
or the third alternative. If they would avoid the 
sword, or having wielded it were beaten, they must 
become tributary. Moreover, the payment of tribute 
is not the only condition enjoined by the Corán. 


1 See Annals, etc., p. 253, 
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* Fight against them (the Jews and Christians) until 
they pay tribute with the hand, and are humbled.” 1 
The command fell on willing ears. An ample 
interpretation was given fo it. And so it came to 
pass that, though Jews and Christians were, on the 
payment of tribute, tolerated in the profession of 
their ancestral faith, they were yet subjected (and 
Disabilities still are subjected) to severe humiliation. The 
Jews and , nature and extent of the degradation to which 
they were brought down, and the strength of 
the inducement to purchase exemption and the 
equality of civil rights, by surrendering their 
religion, may be learned from the provisions which 
were embodied in the Code named The Ordi- 
nance of Omar, which has been more or less 
enforced from the earliest times. Besides the 
tribute and various other imposts levied from 
the “People of the Book,"? and the duty of re- 
ceiving Moslem travellers quartered upon them, 
the dress of both sexes must be distinguished by 
broad stripes of yellow. They are forbidden to 
appear on horseback, and if mounted on a mule or 
ass, their stirrups must be of wood, and their 
saddles known by knobs of the same material. 
Their graves must not rise above the level of the 
soil, and the devil’s mark is placed upon the lintel 
of their doors. Their children must be taught by 


! Sura 1x. v. 90. 2 So Jews and Christians as possessing 
the Bible are named in the Corân. 
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Moslem masters, and the race, however able or well 
qualified, proscribed from any office of high 
emolument or trust. Besides the churches spared 
at the time of conquest, no new building can be 
erected for the purposes of worship; nor can free 
entrance into their holy places at pleasure be 
refused to the Moslem. No cross must remain 
in view outside, nor any church bells be rung. 
They must refrain from processions in the street 
at Easter, and other solemnities; and from any- 
thing, 1n short, whether by outward symbol, word, 
or deed, which could be construed into rivalry, 
or competition with the ruling faith. Such was 
the so-called Code of Omar. Enforced with less 
or greater stringency, according to the intolerance 
and caprice of the day, by different dynasties, 
it was, and (however much relaxed in certain 
countries), it still remains, the law of Islam. One 
must admire the rare tenacity of the Christian 
faith, which, with but scanty light and hope, held 
its ground through weary ages of insult and de- 
pression, and still survives to see the dawning of 
a brighter day. } 

Such, then, was the hostile attitude of Islam 
militant in its early days ; such the pressure brought 
to bear on conquered lands for its acceptance ; 
and such the disabilities imposed upon recusant 
Jews and Christians. On the one hand, rapine, 

1 See Annals, ete., p. 213, 
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plunder, slavery, tribute, civil disability; on the 
other, security, peace, and honour. We need 
not be surprised that, under such constraint, 
conquered peoples succumbed before Islam. Nor 
were the temporal inducements to conversion 
confined to the period during which the Saracens 
were engaged in spreading Islam by force of 
arms. Let us come down a couple of centuries 


from the time of Mahomet, and take the reign 


of the tolerant and liberal-minded Sovereign, 
Al Mamûn. | 
Amongst the philosophers of all creeds whom 
that great Caliph gathered around him at Bagh- 
dad, was a noble Arab of the Nestorian faith, 
descended from the kingly tribe of the Beni 
Kinda, and hence called A? Kindy. A friend of 
this Eastern Christian, himself a member of the 
Royal family, invited Al Kindy to embrace 
Islam in an epistle enlarging on the distin- 
guished rank which, in virtue of his descent, 
he would (if a true believer) occupy at court, 
and the otber privileges, spiritual and material, 
social and conjugal, which he would enjoy. In 
reply, the Christian wrote an Apology of singular 
eloquence and power, throwing a flood of light on 
the worldly inducements which, even at that com- 
paratively late period, abounded in a Moslem state 
to promote conversion to Islam. Thus Al Mâmûn 
himself, in a speech delivered before his council, 
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characterizes certain of his courtiers accused as 
secret adherents of the Zoroastrian faith :— 


Though professing Islam, they are free from the same. This 
they do to be seen of me; while their convictions, I am well 
aware, are just the opposite of that which they profess. They 
belong to a class which embrace Islam, not from any love of 
this our Faith, but thinking thereby to gain access to Our court, 
and share in the honour, wealth, and power of the Realm. 
They have no inward persuasion of that which they outwardly 
profess.! 


Again, speaking of the various classes brought 
over to Islam by sordid and unworthy motives, 
Al Kindy says :— 


Moreover, there are the idolatrous races, —Magians and Jews, 
—low people aspiring by the profession of Islam to raise them- 


selves to riches and power, and to form alliances with the 


families of the learned and honourable. There are, besides, 
hypocritical men of the world, who in this way obtain indul- 
gences in the matter of marriage and concubinage which are 
forbidden to them by the Christian faith. Then we have the 
dissolute class given over wholly to the lusts of the flesh. And 
lastly, there are those who by this means obtain a more secure 
and easy livelihood.? 


Before leaving this part of our subject, it may 
be opportune to quote afew more passages from 
Al Kindy, m which he contrasts the induce- 
ments that, under the military and political pre- 
dominance of Islam, promoted its rapid spread, 
and the opposite conditions under which Chris- 
tianity made progress, slow indeed comparatively, 

1 The Apology of Al Kindy, written at the court of A1 Màmün 


A.H. 215 (A.D. 830), with an Essay on its age and authorship, p. 
xii, Smith & Elder, 1882, 2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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but sure and steady. First, he compares the 
Christian confessor with the Moslem “ Martyr :”— 


I marvel much, he says, that ye call those Martyrs that fall 
in war. Thou hast read, no doubt, in history of the followers 
of Christ put to death in the persecutions of the kings of Persia and 
elsewhere. Say, now, which are the more worthy to be called 
martyrs,—these, or thy fellows that fall fighting for the world and 
the power thereof? How diverse were the barbarities and kinds of 
death inflicted on the Christian confessors ! The more they were 
slain, the more rapidly spread the faith ; in place of one sprang up 
&hundred. On acertain occasion, when a great multitude had been 
put to death, one at court said to the king, ‘‘ The number of them 
increaseth, instead of as thou thinkest diminishing." ‘‘ How 
can that be?" exclaimed the king. ‘‘ But yesterday,” replied 
the courtier, ‘‘ thou didst put such and such a one to death, and 
lo, there were converted double that number; and the people 
say that a man appeared to the confessors from heaven strengthen- 
ing them in their last moments.” Whereupon the king himself 
was converted. In those days men thought not their lives dear 
unto them. Some were transfixed while yet alive ; others had 
their limbs cut off one after another ; some were cast to the wild 
beasts, and others burned in the fire, Such continued long to 
bé the fate of the Christian confessors. No parallel is found 
thereto in any other religion ; and all was endured with con- 
stancy and even with joy. One smiled in the midst of his 
great suffering.  ** Was it cold water,” they asked, “that 
was brought unto thee?” “No,” answered the sufferer, **it 
was one like a youth that stood by me and anointed my wounds; 
and that made me smile, for the pain forthwith departed.” 

Now tell me seriously, my Friend, which of the two hath the 
best claim to be called a Martyr, ‘‘slain in the ways of the 
Lord": he who surrendereth his life rather than renounce his 
faith ; who, when it is said, — Fall down and worship the sun and 
moon, or the idols of silver and gold, work of men's hands, 
instead of the true God,—refuseth, choosing rather to give up 
life, abandon wealth, and forego even wife and family; or he 
that goeth forth, ravaging and laying waste, plundering and 
spoiling, slaying the men, carrying away their children into 
captivity, and ravishing their wives and maidens in his unlawful 
embrace, and then shall call it ** Jehád in the ways of the Lord?" 
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. . . And not content therewith, instead of humbling thyself 
before the Lord, and seeking pardon for the crime, thou sayest 
of such a one slain in the war that “he hath earned Paradise,” 
and thou namest him ‘‘a Martyr in the ways of the Lord " !! 


And again, contrasting the spread of Islam, 
“its rattling quiver and its glittering sword,” with 
the silent progress of Christianity, our Apologist, 
after dwelling on the teaching and the miracles 
of the Apostles, writes :— 


They published their message by means of these miracles ; 
and thus great and powerful kings and philosophers and learned 
men and judges of the earth hearkened unto them, without the 
lash or rod, with neither sword nor spear, nor the advantages 
of birth or * Helpers;"?— with no wisdom of this world, or 
eloquence or power of language, or subtlety of reason ; with no 
worldly inducement, nor yet again with any relaxation of the 
moral law, but simply at the voice of truth enforced by miracles 
beyond the power of man to show. And so there came over to 
them the kings and great ones of the earth. And the philosophers 
abandoned their systems, with all their wisdom and learning, 
and betook them to a saintly life, giving up the delights of this 
world together with their old-established usages, and became 
followers of a company of poor men, fishers and publicans, who 
had neither name nor rank, nor any claim other than that they 
were obedient to the command of the Messiah—He that gave 
them power to do such wonderful works.? 


And yet once more, comparing the Apostles with 
the military chiefs of Islam, Al Kindy proceeds :— 


After the descent of the Holy Ghost and the gift of tongues, 
the apostles separated each to the country to which he was 
called. They wrote out in every tongue the Holy Gospel, and 


1 Apology, p. 47, et. seq. 

2 Alluding to the “ Ansdr,” or martial “ Helpers’? of Mahomet at 
Medina. Throughout, the Apologist, it will be observed, is drawing 
a contrast with the means used for the spread of Islam. 

Ss Apology, p. 16. 
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the story and teaching of Christ, at the dictation of the Holy 
Ghost. So the nations drew near unto them, believing their 
testimony ; and giving up the world and their false beliefs, 
they embraced the Christian faith as soon as ever the dawn of 
truth, and the light of the good tidings, broke in upon them. Dis- 
tinguishing the true from the false, and error from the right 
direction, they embraced the Gospel and held it fast without 
doubt or wavering. when they saw the wonderful works and 
signs of the apostles, and their lives and conversation set after 
the holy and beautiful example of our Saviour, the traces 
whereof remain even unto the present day. . . . How different 
this from the life of thy Master (Mahomet) and his Companions, 
who ceased not to go forth in battle and rapine, to smite with 
the sword, to seize the little ones, and ravish the wives and 
maidens, plundering and laying waste, and carrying the people 
into captivity. And thus they continue unto this present day, 
inciting men to these evil deeds, even as it is told of Omar the 
Caliph. ‘‘If one amongst you,” said he, ‘‘hath a heathen 
neighbour, and is in need, let him seize and sell him.’’ And 
many such things they say and teach. Look now at the lives 
of Simon and Paul, who went about healing the sick and 
raising the dead, by the name of Christ our’ Lord; and mark 
the contrast! 


Such are the reflections of one who lived at a 
Mahometan Court, and who, moreover,—flourishing 
as he did a thousand years ago,—was sufficiently 
near the early spread of Islam to be able to con- 
trast what he saw, and heard, and read, of the 
causes of its success with those of the Gospel, and 
had the courage to confess the same. 

Apart, now, from the outward and extraneous 
aids given to Islam by the sword and by the civil 
arm, I will inquire, for a moment, what natural 
effect the teaching of Islam itself had in attracting 


` Apology, p. 57, 
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or repelling mankind. I do not now speak of any 
power contained in the truths it inculeated to con- 
vert to Islam by the rousing and quickening of 
spiritual impulses; for that lies beyond my present 
purpose, —which is, to inquire whether there is not 
in material causes and secular motives enough in 
themselves to account for success. I speak rather 
of the effect of the indulgences granted by Islam, 
on the one hand, as calculated to attract; and of 
the restraints imposed and sacrifices required, on 
the other, as calculated to repel. How far, in fact, 
did there exist inducements or hindrances to its 
adoption inherent in the religion itself ? 

Wlíat may be regarded as the most constant 
and irksome of the obligations of Islam is the 
duty of prayer, which must be observed at stated 
intervals, five times every day, with the contingent 


Require- 

ments of 

Islam ; 
yer. 


ceremony of lustration. The rite consists of certain - 


forms and passages to be repeated with prescribed 
series of prostrations and genuflexions. These 
must be repeated at the right times,—but any- 
where, in the house or by the wayside, as well as 
in the Mosque; and the ordinance is obligatory 
in whatever state of mind the worshipper may 
be, or however occupied. As the appointed hour 
comes round, the Moslem is bound to turn aside 
to pray,—so much so that in Central Asia we read 


of the police driving the backward worshipper by 


the lash to discharge the duty. Thus, with the 
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mass of Mussulmans, the obligation becomes a mere 

formal ceremony, and one sees it performed any- 

where and everywhere by the whole people, like 

any social custom, as a matter of course. No 

doubt, there are exceptions; but with the multi- 

tude it does not involve the irksomeness of a 

spiritual service, and so it sits lightly on high 

and low. The Friday prayers should as a rule 

be attended in the Mosque; but neither need 

there be much devotion there; and once per- 

formed the rest of the day is free for pleasure 

pw. A business. The prohibition of wine is a re- 
games fa Strietion which was severely felt in the early days 
— of the faith; but it was not long before the 
universal sentiment (though eluded in some quar- 

ters) supported it. The embargo upon games of 

chance was certainly unpopular; and the pro- 

hibition of the receipt of interest was also an 
important limitation, tending as it did to shackle 

the freedom of mercantile speculation; but 

they have been partially evaded on various 

Fast of __pretexts. The Fast throughout the month of 
Ramzán was a severer test; but even this lasts 

only during the day; and at night from sunset 

till dawn, all restrictions are withdrawn, not only 

!1 J am not here comparing the value of these observances with 

those of other religions. I am inquiring only how far the obligations 

of Islam may be held to involve hardship or sacrifice such as might 


have retarded the progress of Islam by rendering it on its first 
introduction unpopular. 
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in respect of food, but of all otherwise lawful 
gratifications.! 

There 1s nothing, therefore, in the requirements 
and ordinances of Islam, excepting the Fast, that is 
very irksome to humanity, or which, as involving 
any material sacrifice, or the renunciation of the 
pleasures or indulgences of life, should lead a man 
of the world to hesitate 1n embracing the new faith. 

On the other hand, the license allowed by the 
Coran between the sexes,—at least, in favour of 
the male sex,—is so wide, that for such as have the 
means and the desire to take advantage of it, there 
need be no limit whatever to sexual indulgence. It 
is true that adultery is punishable by death, and 
fornication with stripes. But then the Coran gives 
the believer permission to have four wives at a 
time. And he may exchange them; that is, he 
may divorce them at pleasure, taking others in 
their stead.2 And, as if this were not license 
enough, the divine law permits the believer to 
consort with all female slaves whom he may be the 
master of,—such, namely, as have been taken in 
war, or have been acquired by gift or purchase. 
These he may receive into his harem instead of 
wives, or in addition to them; and without any 
limit of number or restraint whatever, he is at 
liberty to cohabit with them. 


1 See Sura 11., v. 88. E 
3? Sura, iv. 18. “Exchange” is the word used in the Coran. 
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A few instances taken at random will enable the 
reader to judge how the indulgences thus allowed 
by the religion were taken advantage of in the early 
days of Islam. In the great plague which devast- 
ated Syria seven years after the Prophet’s death, 
Khalid, the Sword of God, lost Jorty sons. Abdal 
Rahman, one of the “Companions” of Mahomet, 
had issue by sixteen wives, not counting slave- 
girls! Moghira ibn Shoba, another * Companion," 
and Governor of Küfa and Bussorah, had in his 
harem eighty consorts, free and servile. Coming 
closer to the Prophet’s household, we find that 
Mahomet himself at one period had in his harem 
no fewer than nine wives, and two slave-girls. 
Of his grandson Hasan, we read that his vagrant 
passion gained for him the unenviable soubriquet 
of The Divorcer; for it was only by continually 
divorcing his consorts that he could harmonize 
his craving for fresh nuptials with the require- 
ments of the divine law, which limited, the 
number of his free wives to four. We are told 
that, as a matter of simple caprice, he exercised 
the power of divorce seventy (according to other 
traditions ninety) times. When the leading men 
complained to Aly of the licentious practice of his 
son, his only reply was, that the remedy lay in their 
own hands, of refusing Hasan their daughters alto- 


! Each of his widows had 100,000 golden pieces left her. Life of 
Mahomet, p. 171. 
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gether.1 Such are the material inducements, —the 
* works of the flesh," which Islam makes lawful 
to its votaries, and which promoted thus its early 
spread. 

Descending now to modern times, we still findthat 
this sexual license is taken advantage of more or less 
in different countries and conditions of society. The 
following examples are simply meant as showing 
to what excess it is possible for the believer to 
carry these indulgences, under the sanction of his 
religion. Of the Malays in Penang it was written 
not very long ago: “Young men of thirty to 
thirty-five years of age may be met with who 
have had from fifteen to twenty wives, and chil- 
dren by several of them. These women have 
been divorced, married others, and had children 
by them." Regarding Egypt, Lane tells us: ‘I 
have heard of men who have been in the habit 
of marrying a new wife almost every month."? 
Burkhardt speaks of an Arab, forty-five years old, 
who had had fifty wives, so that he must have 
divorced two wives and married two fresh ones on 
the average every year And not to go further 

1 “These divorced wives were irrespective of his concubines or 
slave-girls, upon the number and variety of whom there was no 
limit or check whatever." — Annals, p. 418. 

* Lane adds, * There are many men in this country who, in the 
course of ten years, have married as many as twenty, thirty, or 
more wives; and women not far advanced in age have been wives 


toa dozen or more husbands successively.” Note, that all this is 
entirely within the religious sanction. 
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than the sacred city of Mecca, the late reigning 
Princess of Bhopâl in Central India, herself an 
orthodox follower of the Prophet, after making the 
pilgrimage of the Holy places, writes thus :— 


Women frequently contract as many as ten marriages, and 
those who have only been married twice are few in number. 
If a woman sees her husband growing old, or if she happen to 
admire anyone else, she goes to the Shereef (the spiritual and 
civil head of the holy city); and after having settled the matter 
with him, she puts away her husband, and takes to herself 
another, who is perhaps young, good-looking, and rich. In 
this way a marriage seldom lasts more than a year or two. 


And of slave-girls, the same high and impartial 
authority, still writing of the Holy city and of her 
fellow Moslems, tells us :— 


.Some of the women (African and Georgian girls) are taken 
in marriage ; and after that, on being sold again, they receive 
from their masters a divorce, and are sold in their houses,— 
that is to say, they are sent to the purchaser from their master’s 
house on receipt of payment, and are not exposed for sale in the 
slave-market. They are only married when purchased for the 
first time. . . . When the poorer people buy (female) slaves they 
keep them for themselves, and change them every year as one 
would replace old things by new; but the women who have 
children are not sold.! 


What I desire to make clear is the fact that 
such things may be practised with the sanction 
of the Scripture which the Moslem holds to be 


1 Pilgrimage to Mecca, by Her Highness the reigning Begum of 
Bhopal; translated by Mrs. W. Osborne, 1870, pp. 82,88. Slave-girls 
cannot be married until freed by their master. What Her Highness 
tells us of women divorcing their husbands, is of course entirely ultra 
vires, and shows how the laxity of conjugal relations allowed to the 
male sex has extended itself to the female also, and that in a city 
where, if anywhere, we should have expected to find the law observed. 
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divine, and that these same indulgences have from 
the first existed as inducements which helped 
materialy to forward the spread of the faith. I 
am very far, indeed, from implying that excessive 
indulgence in polygamy is the universal state of 
Moslem society. Happily this is not the case. 
There are not only individuals, but tribes and 
districts, which, either from custom or preference, 
voluntarily restrict the license given them in the 
Corân ; while the natural influence of the family, 
even in Moslem countries, has an antiseptic ten- 
dency that often itself tends greatly to neutralise 
the evil! Nor am I seeking to institute any con- 
trast between the morals at large of Moslem 
countries and the rest of the world. If Christian 
nations are (as with shame it must be confessed) 
in some strata of society immoral, it is in the teeth 
of their Divine law. And the restrictions of that 
law are calculated, and in the early days of Chris- 
tianity did tend, in point of fact, to deter men, 
devoted to the indulgences of the flesh, from em- 


' In India, for example, there are Mahometan races among whom 
monogamy, as a rule, prevails by custom, and individuals exercising 
their right of polygamy are looked upon with disfavour. On the 
other hand, we meet oceasionally with men who aver that rather 
against their will (as they will sometimes rather amusingly say) 
they have been forced by custom or family influence to add by 
polygamy to their domestic burdens. In Mahometan countries, 
however, when we hear of a man confining himself to one wife, 
it does not necessarily follow that he has no slaves to consort with 
in-his harem. I may remark that slave-girls have by Mahometan 
laws no conjugal rights whatever; but are like playthings at the 
absolute discretion of their master, 
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bracing the faith.t The religion of Mahomet, on 
the other hand, gives direct sanction to the sexual 
indulgences we have been speaking of. Thus it 
panders to the lower instincts of humanity, and 
makes its spread the easier. In direct opposition 
to the precepts of Christianity, it ‘‘ makes provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” Hence 
Islam has been well called by its own votaries the 
Easy Way. Once more, to quote Al Kindy :— 


Thou invitest me (says our Apologist to his Friend) into the 
* Easy way of faith and practice.” Alas, alas! for our Saviour 
in the Gospel telleth us, ‘‘ When ye have done all that ye are 
commanded, say, Weare unprofitable servants ; we have but done 
that which was commanded us." Where then is our merit? 
The same Lord Jesus saith, ‘‘ How strait is the road which 


-leadeth unto life, and how few they be that walk therein! How 


wide the gate that leadeth to destruction, and how many there 
be that zo in thereat!’ Different this, my Friend, from the 
comforts of thy wide and easy gate, and the facilities for enjoy- 
ing, as thou wouldst have me, the pleasures offered by thy faith 
in wives and damsels !? 


1 The case of the Corinthian offender is much in point, as showing 
how the strict discipline of the Church must have availed to make 
Christianity unpopular with the mere worldling. 

® Apology, p. 51. I repeat that, in the remarks I have made 
under this head, no comparison is sought to be drawn betwixt the 
morality of nominally Christian and Moslem peoples. On this 
subject I may be allowed to quote from what I have said elsewhere: 
“The Moslem advocate will urge . . the social evil as the necessary 
result of inexorable monogamy. The Coran not only denounces any 
illicit laxity between the sexes in the severest terms, but exposes the 
transgressor to condign punishment. For this reason, and because 
the conditions of what is licit are so accommodating and wide, a 
certain negative virtue (it can hardly be called continence or chastity) 
pervades Mahometan society, in contrast with which the gross and 
systematic immorality in certain parts of every European community 
may be regarded by the Christian with shame and confusion. In 
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II. 
WHY THE SPREAD OF [SLAM WAS STAYED. 


Havine thus traced the rapid early spread of 
Islam to its proper source, I proceed to the remain- 
ing topics, namely, the causes which have checked 
its further extension, and those likewise which have 
depressed the followers of this religion in the scale 
of civilization. I shall take the former first, —just 
remarking here in respect of the latter, that the 
depression of Islam is itself one of the causes 
which retard the expansion of the faith. 

As the first spread of Islam was due to the 
sword, so when the sword was sheathed Islam 
ceased to spread. The apostles and missionaries of 
Islam were, as we have seen, the martial tribes of 


a purely Mahometan land, however low may be the general level of 
moral feeling, the still lower depths of fallen humanity are unknown. 
The ** social evil," and intemperance, prevalent in Christian lands, 
are the strongest weapons in the armoury of Islam. We point, and 
justly, to the higher morality and civilization of those who do 
observe the precepts of the Gospel, to the stricter unity and virtue 
which cement the family, and to the elevation of the sex; but in 
vain, while the example of our great cities, and too often of our 
representatives abroad, belies the argument. And yet the argument 
is sound. For,in proportion as Christianity exercises her legitimate 
influence, vice and intemperance will wane and vanish, and the 
higher morality pervade the whole body; whereas in Islam the 
deteriorating influences of polygamy, divorce, and concubinage, 
have been stereotyped for all time."— Te Coran: its Composition 
and Teaching, and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures, 
p- 60. 
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Arabia; that is to say, the grand military force 
organized by Omar, and by him launched upon 

the surrounding nations. Gorged with the 

plunder of the world, these began, after a time, 

to settle on their lees, and to mingle with the 

ordinary population. So soon as this came to 

pass, they lost the fiery zeal which at the first 

had made them irresistible. By the second and 

third centuries, the Árabs had disappeared as the 

standing army of the Caliphate, or, in other words, as 

a body set apart for the dissemination of the faith. 

The erusading spirit, indeed, ever and anon burst 
forth, — and it still bursts forth, as opportunity offers, 

— simply for the reason that this spirit pervades the 

Corân, and is ingrained in-the creed. But with the 

special agency created and maintained during the 

first ages for the spread of Islam, the incentive of 

_crusade ceased as a distinctive missionary spring of 

action, and degenerated into the common lust of 

conquest which we meet with 1n the world at large. 

With The extension of Islam depending upon military 
conquest, 4 success, stopped wherever that was checked. The 
tospread. religion advanced or retired, speaking broadly, as 
the armed predominance made head or retroceded. 

Thus the tide of Moslem victory, rushing along 

the coast of Africa, extinguished the seats of 
European civilization on the Mediterranean, over- 

whelmed Spain, and was rapidly advancing north, 

when the onward wave was stemmed at Tours; 
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and so with the arms, the faith also, of Islam was 
driven back into Spain, and bounded by the 
Pyrenees. So likewise, the hold which the religion 
seized both of Spain and Sicily came to an end 
with Mussulman defeat. It is true that when once 
long and firmly rooted, as in India and China, 
Islam may survive the loss of military power, and 
even flourish. But it is equally true, that in no 
single country has Islam been planted, nor has it 
anywhere materially spread, saving under the 
banner of the Crescent, or the political ascendancy 
of some neighbouring state. Accordingly, we find 
that, excepting some barbarous zones in Africa 
which have been raised thereby a step above the 
grovelling level of fetishism, the faith has in 
modern times made no advance worth mentioning. ! 
From the Jewish and Christian religions there has 

! Much loose assertion has been made regarding the progress of Islam 
in Africa; but I have found no proof of it apart from armed, political, 
or trading influence, dogged too often by the slave trade ;—to a great 
extent a social rather than a religious movement, and raising the 
fetish tribes (haply without intemperance) into a somewhat higher 
stage of semi-barbarism. I have met nothing which would touch 
the argument in the text. The following is the testimony of Dr. 
Koelle, the best possible witness on the subject : 

* It is true, the Mohammedan nations in the interior of Africa, 
namely, the Bornuese, Mandengas, Pulas, etc, invited by the weak 
and defenceless condition of the surrounding negro tribes, still 
occasionally make conquests, and after subduing a tribe of Pagans, 
by almost exterminating its male population, and committing the 
most horrible atrocities, impose upon those that remain the creed 
of Islam; but keeping in view the whole of the Mohammedan 
world, this fitful activity reminds one only of those green branches 


sometimes seen on trees, already, and for long, decayed at the core 
from age."— Food for Reflection, p. 37. 
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(again speaking broadly) been no secession what- 
ever to Islam since the wave of Saracen victory was 
stayed, excepting by the force of arms. Even in the 
palmy days of the Abbasside Caliphs, our Apologist 
could challenge his adversary to produce a single con- 
version otherwise than by reason of some powerful 
material inducement. Here is his testimony :— 
Now tell me, hast thou ever seen, my Friend (the Lord be 
gracious unto thee !) or ever heard, of a single person of sound 
mind—any one of learning and experience, and acquainted with 
the Scriptures—renouncing Cnristianity otherwise than for some 
worldly object to be reached only through thy religion, or for 
some gratification withheld by the faith of Jesus? Thou wilt 
find none. For, excepting the tempted ones, all continue sted- 


fast in their faith, secure under our most Gracious Sovereign, 
in the profession of their own religion! 


III. 


Low Posrrion or ÍSLAM IN THE SCALE OF 
CIVILIZATION, 


I pass on to consider why Mahometan nations 
occupy so low a position, halting as almost every- 
where they do in the march of social and intellectual 
development. 

The reason is not far to find. Islam was meant 
for Arabia, not for the world ;—for the Arabs of 
the seventh century, not for the Arabs of all time ; 
and being such, and nothing more, its claim of 


1 Apology, p. 34. 
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divine origin renders change or development im- 
possible. It has within itself neither the germ of 
natural growth, nor the lively spring of adaptation. 
Mahomet declared himself a prophet to the 
Arabs;! and however much in his later days 
he may have contemplated the reformation of 
other religions beyond the Peninsula, or the further 
spread of his own (which is doubtful), still 
the rites and ceremonies, the customs and the 
laws enjoined upon his people, were suitable (if 
suitable at all) for the Arabs of that day, and in 
many respects for them alone. Again, the code 
containing these injunctions, social and ceremonial, 
as well as doctrinal and didactic, is embodied with 
every particularity of detail, as part of the divine 
law, in the Corán; and so defying, as sacrilege, all 
human touch, it stands unalterable for ever. From 
the stiff and rigid shroud in which it is thus 
swathed, the religion of Mahomet cannot emerge. 
It has no plastic power beyond that exercised in 
its earliest days. Hardened now and inelastic, it can 
neither adapt itself, nor yet shape its votaries, 
nor even suffer them to shape themselves, to the 
varying circumstances, the wants and developments 
of mankind. 

We may judge of the local and inflexible cha- 
racter of the faith from one or two of its ceremonies. 
To perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and Mount 

! Annals, pp. 61, 224. 
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Arafat, with the slaying of victims at Mina, and 
the worship of the Kaaba, 1s an ordinance obliga- 
tory (with the condition only that they have the 
means) on all believers, who are bound to make 
the journey even from the furthest ends of the 
earth ;—an ordinance intelligible enough in a 
local worship, but unmeaning and impracticable 
when required of a world-wide religion. The 
same may be said of the Fast of Ramzan. Itis 
prescribed in the Corân to be observed by all with 
undeviating strictness, during the whole day, from 
earliestdawn till sunset, throughout the month, with 
specified exemptions for the sick, and penalties for 
every occasion on which it is broken. The com- 
mand, imposed thus with an iron rule on male and 
female, young and old, operates with excessive 
inequality in different seasons, lands, and climates. 
However suitable to countries near the equator, 
where the variations of day and night are 1mma- 
terial the Fast becomes intolerable to those who 
are far removed either towards the north or the 
south; and, still closer to the poles, where night 
merges into day, and day into night, impracticable. 
Again, with the lunar year (itself an institution 
divinely imposed), the month of Ramzán travels in 
the third of a century from month to month over 
the whole cycle of a year. The Fast was estab- 
lished at a time when Ramzan fell in winter, and 
the change of season was probably not foreseen 
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by the Prophet. But the result is one which, 
under some conditions of time and place, involves 
the greatest hardship. For, when the Fast comes 
round to summer, the trial 1n a sultry climate, like 
that of the burning Indian plains, of passing the 
whole day without a morsel of bread or a drop of 
water, becomes to many the occasion of intense 
suffering. Such is the effect of the Arabian 
legislator’s attempt at circumstantial legislation in 
matters of religious ceremonial. 

Nearly the same is the case with all the religious 
obligations of Islam, prayer, lustration, ete. But 
although the minuteness of detail with which these 
are enjoined, tends towards that jejune and formal 
worship which we witness everywhere in Moslem 
lands, still there is nothing in these observances 
themselves which (religion apart) should lower the 
social condition of Mahometan populations, and 
prevent their emerging from that normal state of 
semi-barbarism and uncivilized depression in which 
we find all Moslem peoples. For the cause of this 
we must look elsewhere; and it may be recognized, 
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without doubt, in the relations established by the - 


Corân between the sexes. Polygamy, divorce, 
servile concubinage, and the veil, are at the root of 
Moslem decadence. 

In respect of married life, the condition allotted 
by the Corán to woman is that of an inferior 
dependent creature, destined only for the service 
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of her master, liable to be cast adrift without the 
assignment of a single reason, or the notice of a 
single hour. While the husband possesses the 
power of divorce, absolute, immediate, unquestioned, 
no privilege of a corresponding nature has been 
reserved for the wife. She hangs on, however 
unwilling, neglected, or superseded, the perpetual 
slave of her lord, if such be his will When 
actually divorced, she can, indeed, claim her dower, 
—her hire, as it is called in the too plain language 
of the Corian; but the knowledge that the wife can 
make this claim is at the best a miserable security 
against capricious taste; and in the case of bond- 
maids even that imperfect check is wanting. The 
power of divorce is not the only power that may be 
exercised by the tyrannical husband. Authority 
to confine and to beat his wives is distinctly vested 
in his discretion! ‘Thus restrained, secluded, de- 
graded, the mere minister of enjoyment, liable at 
the caprice or passion of the moment to be turned 
adrift, it would be hard to say that the position of 
a wife was improved by the code of Mahomet.’ 
Even if the privilege of divorce and marital tyranny 
be not exercised, the knowledge of its existence 
as a potential right must tend to abate the self- 
respect, and in like degree to weaken the influence 
of the sex, impairing thus the ameliorating and 
civilizing power which she was meant to exercise 
1 Sura iv. v. 33. ® Life of Mahomet, p. 348. 
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upon mankind. And the evil has been stereotyped 
by the Corân for all time. 

I must quote one more passage from Principal 
Fairbairn on the lowering influence of Moslem 
domestie life: 


The god of Mohammed... ‘‘spares the sins the Arab loves. 
A religion that does not purify the home cannot regenerate the 
race; one that depraves the home is certain to deprave humanity. 
Motherhood is to be sacred if manhood is to be honourable. Spoil 
the wife of sanctity, and for the man the sanctities of life have 
perished. And so it has been with Islam. It has reformed and 
lifted savage tribes; it has deprived and barbarised civilized 
nations. At the root of its fairest culture, a worm has ever 
lived that has caused its blossoms soon to wither and die. Were 
Mahomet the hope of man, then his state were hopeless ; before 
him could only be retrogression, tyranny, and despair.” 1 


Still worse is the influence of servile concubinage. 
The following is the evidence of a shrewd and able 
observer in the East: 


All Zenána life must be bad for men at all stages of their 
existence. . . . In youth, it must be ruin to be petted and 
spoiled by a company of submissive slave-girls. In manhood, 
it is no less an evil that when a man enters into private life, 
his affections should be put up to auction among foolish, fond 
competitors full of mutual jealousies and slanders. We are 
not left entirely to conjecture as to the effect of female influence 
on home life, when it is exerted under these unenlightened 
and demoralizing conditions. That is, plainly, an element lying 
at the root of all the most important features that differentiate 
progress from stagnation, * 


Such are the institutions which gnaw at the root 
of Islam, and prevent the growth of freedom and 
1 The City-of God, p. 97. Hodder & Stoughton, 1883. 


2 The Turks in India, by H. G. Keene, c.8.1, Allen & Company, 
1879. 
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civilization. “By these the unity of the household 
is fatally broken, and the purity and virtue of the 
family tie weakened; the vigour of the dominant 
classes is sapped; the body politic becomes weak 
and languid, excepting for intrigue; and the throne 
itself liable to fall a prey to a doubtful or contested 
succession," — contested by. the progeny of the 
various rivals erowded into the royal harem. From 
the palace downwards polygamy and servile con- 
cubinage lower the moral tone, loosen the ties of 
domestic life, and hopelessly depress the people. 

Nor is the Veil—albeit under the circumstances 
a necessary precaution—less detrimental, though 
in a different way, to the interests of Moslem 
society. This strange custom owes its. origin 
to the Prophet’s jealous temperament. It is for- 
bidden in the Corán for women to appear unveiled 
before any member of the other sex, with the 
exception of certain near relatives of specified pro- 
pinquity.? And this law, coupled with other restric- 
tions of the kind, has led to the imposition of the 
Boorka or Purdah (the dress which conceals the 
person, and the veil), and to the greater or less 
seclusion of the Harem and Zenâna. 


1 Annals, etc., p. 457. 


2 See Sura XXIV. v. 32. The excepted relations are: “ Husbands, 
fathers, husbands’ fathers, sons, husbands’ sons, brothers, brothers’ 
sons, sisters' sons, the captives which their right hands possess, 
such men as attend them and have no need of women, or children 
below the age of puberty.” 
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This ordinance, and the practices flowing from it, 
must survive, more or less, so long as the Corán 
remains the rule of faith. It may appear, at first 
sight, a mere negative evil,—a social custom com- 
paratively harmless; but in truth it has a more 
debilitating effect upon the Moslem race perhaps 
than anything else, for by it Woman is totally with- 
drawn from her proper place in the social circle. 
She may, indeed, in the comparatively laxer license 


of some lands, be seen flitting along the streets 


or driving in her carriage ; but, even so, it is like 
one belonging to another world,—veiled, shrouded, 
and cut off from intercourse with those around 
her. Free only m the retirement of her own 
secluded apartments, she is altogether shut out 
from her legitimate sphere in the duties and 
enjoyments of life. But the blight on the sex 
itself, from this unnatural regulation, sad as it is, 
must be regarded as a minor evil. The mischief 
extends beyond her. The tone and framework of 
society, as it came from the Maker's hands, are 
altered, damaged, and deteriorated. From the veil 
there flows this doubleinjury. The bright, refining, 
softening influence of woman 1s withdrawn from the 
outer world; and social life, wanting the gracious 
influences of the female sex, becomes, as we see 
throughout Moslem lands, forced, hard, unnatural, 
and morose. Moreover, the Mahometan nations, 
for all purposes of common elevation, and for all 
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efforts of philanthropy and liberty, are (as they 
live in public and beyond the inner recesses of 


their homes) but a truncated and imperfect ex- 


hibition of humanity. They are wanting in one 
of its constituent parts, the better half, the human- 
izing and the softening element. And it would 
be against the nature of things to suppose that the 
body thus shorn and mutilated, can possess in itself 
the virtue and power of progress, reform, and 
elevation. The link connecting the family with 
social and public hfe is detached, and so neither is 
en rapport, asit should be, with the other. Reforms 
fail to find entrance into the family, or to penetrate 
the domestic soil, where alone they could take root, 
grow into the national mind, live and be per- 
petuated. Under such conditions the seeds of 
civilization refuse to germinate. No real growth 
is possible in free and useful institutions, nor any 
permanent and healthy force in those great move- 
ments which elsewhere tend to uplift the masses 
and elevate mankind. There may, it is true, be 
some advance, from time to time, in science and 
in material prosperity ; but the social groundwork 
for the same is wanting, and the people surely 
relapse into the semi-barbarism forced upon them 
by an ordinance which is opposed to the best in- 
stincts of humanity. Sustained progress becomes 
impossible. Such is the outcome of an attempt 
to improve upon nature, and banish Woman, the 
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help-meet of man, from the position assigned by 
God to her in the world. 

At the same time I am not prepared to say that 
in view of the laxity of the conjugal relations 
inherent in the institutions of Islam, some such 
social check as that of the Veil (apart from the 
power to confine and castigate) is not needed for 
the repression of license and the maintenance of 
outward decency. There is too much reason to 
apprehend that free social intercourse might other- 
wise be dangerous to morality under the code of 
Mahomet, and with the example before men 
and women of the early worthies of Islam. So 
long as the sentiments and habits of the Moslem 
world remain as they are, some remedial or 
preventive measure of the kind seems indispens- 
able. But the peculiarity of the Mussulman polity, 
as we have seen, is such that the sexual laws and 
institutions which call for restrictions of the kind, 
as founded on the Corán are incapable of change; 
they must co-exist with the faith itself, and last 
while it lasts. So long, then, as this polity prevails, 
the depression of woman, as well as her exclusion 
from the social circle, must injure the health and 
vitality of the body politic, impair its purity and 
grace, paralyze vigour, retard progress in the direc- 
tion of freedom, philanthropy, and moral elevation, 
and generally perpetuate the normal state of 
Mahometan peoples, as one of semi-barbarism. 

E 
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To recapitulate, we have seen :— 


First. 'That Islam was propagated mainly by the 
sword. With the tide of conquest the religion 
went forward; where conquest was arrested it 
made no advance beyond; and at the withdrawal 
of the Moslem arms the faith also commonly 
retired. | 


Second. The inducements, whether material or 
spiritual, to embrace Islam, have proved insufficient 
of themselves (speaking broadly) to spread the 
faith, in the absence of the sword, and without the 
influence of the political or secular arm. | 


Third. The ordinances of Islam, those especially 
having respect to the female sex, have induced an 
inherent weakness, which depresses the social 
system, and retards its progress. 


If the reader should have followed me 1n the 
argument by which these conclusions have been 
reached, the contrast with the Christian faith has no 
doubt been suggesting itself at each successive step. 

Christianity, as Al Kindy has so forcibly put it, 
gained a firm footing in the world without the 
sword, and without any aid whatever from the 
secular arm. So far from having the countenance 
of the State, it triumphed in spite of opposition, 
persecution, and discouragement. ‘‘My kingdom,” 
said Jesus, “is not of this world. If My kingdom 
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were of this world, then would My servants fight 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but 
nowis My kingdom not from hence. . . For this 
end came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth, heareth My voice." ! 

The religion itself, in its early days, offered no 
worldly attractions or indulgences. It was not, 
lke Islam, an * Easy way." Whether in with- 
drawal from social observances deeply tainted with 
idolatry, the refusal to participate in sacrificial 
ceremonies insisted on by the rulers, or in the 
renunciation of indulgences inconsistent with a 
saintly life, the Christian profession required self- 
denial at every step. 

But otherwise the teaching of Christianity 
nowhere interfered with the civil institutions of 
the countries into which it penetrated, or with any 
social customs or practices that were not in them- 
selves immoral or idolatrous. It did not, indeed, 
neglect to guide the Christian life. But it did so by 
the enunciation of principles and rules of wide and 
far-reaching application. These, no less than the 
injunctions of the Coran, served amply for the 
exigencies of the day. But they have done a vast 
deal more. They have proved themselves capable 
of adaptation to the most advanced stages of 
social development and intellectual elevation. And 


! John xviii. 36, 37. 
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what is infinitely more, it may be claimed for the 
lessons embodied in the Gospel that they have 
been themselves promotive, if indeed they have 
not been the immediate cause, of all the most 
important reforms and philanthropies that now 
prevail in Christendom. The principles thus laid 
down contained germs endowed with the power of 
life and growth which, expanding and flourishing, 
slowly it may be, but surely, have at the last borne 
the fruits we see. 

Take, for example, the institution of Slavery. It 
prevailed in the Roman Empire at the introduction 
of Christianity, as it did in Arabia at the rise of 
Islam. In the Moslem code, as we.have seen, the 
practice has been perpetuated. Slavery must be 
held permissible so long as the Corán is taken to 
be the rule of faith. The divine sanction thus 1m- 
pressed upon the institution, and the closeness with 
which by law and custom it intermingles with 
social and domestic life, make it impossible for any 
Mahometan people to impugn slavery as contrary 
to sound morality, or for any body of loyal believers 
to advocate its abolition upon the ground of prin- 
ciple. There are, moreover, so many privileges 
and gratifications accruing to the higher classes 
from its maintenance, that (excepting under the 
strong pressure of European diplomacy) no sincere 
and hearty effort can be expected from the Moslem 
race in the suppression of the inhuman traffic, the 
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horrors of which, as pursued by Moslem slave- 
traders, their Prophet would have been the first to 
denounce. Look now at the wisdom with which 
the Gospel treats the institution. It is nowhere in 
so many words proscribed, for that would, under 
the circumstances, have led to the abnegation of 
relative duties and the disruption of society. It is 
accepted as a prevailing institution recognized by 
the civil powers. However desirable freedom 
might be, slavery was not inconsistent with the 
Christian profession — Art thou called being a 
servant? care not for it: but if thou mayest be 
made free, use it rather.” The duty of obedience 
to his master is enjoined upon the slave, and 
the duty of mildness and urbanity towards his 
slave is enjoined upon the master. But with all 
this was laid the seed which grew into emancipa- 
tion. “ Our Father” gave the keynote of freedom. 
** Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” “There is neither . . bond nor free, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” “He that 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's 
freeman." The converted slave is to be received 
“not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved." "The seed has borne its proper harvest. 
Late in time, no doubt, but by a sure and certain 
development, the grand truth of the equality of the 
human race, and the right of every man and woman 
to freedom of thought, and (within reasonable 
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limit of law) to freedom of action, has triumphed ; 
and it has triumphed through the spirit and the 
precepts inculeated by the gospel eighteen hundred 


years ago. 
Relations — Noris it otherwise with the relations established 
pue between the sexes. Polygamy, divorce, and concu- 


binage with bondmaids, have been perpetuated, as 
we have seen, by Islam for all time; and the ordi- 
nances connected therewith have given rise, in the 
laborious task of defining the conditions and limits of 
what is lawful, to a mass of prurient casuistry defiling 
the books of Mahometan law. Contrast with this 
our Saviours words, ** Te which made them at the 
Matt. xix.4. beginning made them male and female. . . What — 
therefore God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.’ From which simple utterance have 
resulted monogamy, and (in the absence of 
adultery) the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
While in respect of conjugal duties we have such 
1 Cor. vii. 3. large, but sufficiently intelligible, commands as “ to 
render due benevolence,” —whereby, while the obli- 
gations of the marriage state are maintained, 
Christianity is saved from the impurities which, in 
expounding the ordinances of Mahomet, surround 
the sexual ethics of Islam, and cast so foul a stain 
upon its literature. | 
Elevation of Take, again, the place of woman in the world. 
We need no injunction of the veil or the harem. 
As the temples of the Holy Ghost, the body is to 
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be kept undefiled, and every one is **to possess 
his vessel in sanctification and honour.” Men are 
to treat “the elder women as mothers; the younger 
as sisters, with all purity.” Women are to “adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness 
and sobriety.” These, and such like, maxims 
embrace the whole moral fitness of the several 
relations and duties which they define. They are 
adapted for all ages of time, and for all conditions 
of men. They are capable of being taken by every 
individual for personal guidance, according to his 
own sense of propriety, and they ean be accom- 
modated by society at large with a due reference 
to the habits and customs of the day. The attempt 
of Mahomet to lay down, with circumstantial 
minuteness, the position of the female sex, the 
veiling of her person, and -her withdrawal from 
the gaze of man, has resulted in seclusion and 
degradation; while the spirit of the gospel, and 
injunetions like that of “giving honour to 
the wife as to the weaker vessel,’ have borne 
the fruit of. woman’s elevation, and have raised 
her to the position of influence, honour, and 
equality, which (notwithstanding the marital supe- 
riority of the husband in the ideal of the Christian 
family) she now occupies in the social scale. 

In the type of Mussulman government, which 
(though not laid down in the Corán) 1s founded 
upon the spirit of the Faith and the precedent of the 
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Prophet, the civil is indissolubly blended with the 
spiritual authority, to the detriment of religious 
liberty and political progress. The Ameer, or com- 
mander of the faithful, should, as in the early 
times, so also in all ages be, the Zmám, or religious 
chief; and as such he should preside at the weekly 
Cathedral service. It is not a case of the Church 
being subject to the State, or the State being 
subject to the Church. Here (as we used to see 
in the Papal domains) the Church is the State, 
and the State the Church. They both are one. 
And in this, we have another cause of the back- 
wardness and depression of Mahometan society. 
Since the abolition of the temporal power in Italy, 
we have nowhere in Christian lands any such 
theocratic union of Cesar and the Church, so that 
secular and religious advance is left more or less 
unhampered. Whereas in Islam, the hierarchicho- 
political constitution has hopelessly welded the 
secular arm with the spiritual in one common 
sceptre, to the furthering of despotism, and elimi- 
nation of the popular voice from its proper place 
in the concerns of State. 

And so, throughout the whole range of political, 
religious, social and domestic relations, the 
attempt made by the founder of Islam to provide 
for all contingencies, and to fix everything afore- 
hand by rigid rule and scale, has availed to cramp 
and benumb the free activities of life, and to 
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paralyze the natural efforts of society at healthy 
growth, expansion, and reform. As an author 
already quoted has so well put it: “Zhe Cordn 
has frozen Mahometan thought; to obey it is to 
abandon progress." ! 

Writers have indeed been found who, dwelling 
upon the benefits conferred by Islam on idolatrous 
and savage nations, have gone so far as to hold 
that the religion of Mahomet may in consequence 
be suited to certain portions of mankind,—as if the 
faith of Jesus might peaceably divide with it the 
world. But surely to acquiesce in a system which 
reduces the people to a dead level of social de- 
pression, despotism, and semi-barbarism, would be 
abhorrent from the first principles of philanthropy. 
With the believer, who holds the gospel to be 


Is Islam 
suitable for 
any nation ? 


“Good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all Tukei. 10. 


people," such a notion is on higher grounds un- 
tenable; but even in view of purely secular con- 
siderations it is not only untenable, but altogether 
unintelligible. As I have said elsewhere:— 


The eclipse in the East, which still sheds its blight on the 
ancient seats of Jerome and Chrysostom, and shrouds in dark: 
ness the once bright and famous Sees of Cyprian and Augustine, 
has been disastrous everywhere to liberty and progress, equally 
as it has been to Christianity. And it is only as that eclipse 
shall pass away, and the Sun of Righteousness again shine forth, 
that we can look to the nations now dominated by Islam sharing 
with us those secondary but precious fruits of Divine teaching. 
Then with the higher and enduring blessings which our faith 


1 Dr. Fairbairn, Contemporary Review, p. 865. 
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bestows, but not till then, we may hope that there will follow 
likewise in their wake freedom and progress, and all that tends 
to elevate the human race. 


No sacrifice Although with the view of placing the argument 
cum on independent ground, I have refrained from touch- 
ing the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and the 
inestimable benefits which flow to. mankind there- 
from, I may be excused, before I conclude, if I 
add a word regarding them. The followers of 
Mahomet have no knowledge of God as a Father ; 
still less have they knowledge of Him as “ Our 
Father,"—the God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They acknowledge, indeed, that Jesus 
was a true prophet sent of God; but they deny 
His crucifixion and death, and they know nothing 
of the power of His resurrection. To those who 
have found redemption and peace, in these the 
grand and distinctive truths of the Christian faith, 
it may be allowed to mourn over the lands in 
which the light of the Gospel has been quenched, 
and these blessings blotted out, by the material 
forces of Islam ; where, together with civilization 
and liberty, Christianity has given place to gross 
darkness, and it is as if now “there were no 
more sacrifice for sns" We may, and we do, look 
forward with earnest expectation to the day when 
knowledge of salvation shall be given to these 


1 The Early Caliphate and Rise of Islam, being the Rede Lecture 
for 1881, delivered before the University of Cambridge, p. 28. 
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nations “by the remission of their sins, through the 
tender mercy of our God, whereby the dayspring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to 
them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of 
death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

But even apart from these, the special blessings 
of Christianity, I ask,-which now, of the two 
faiths, bears, in its birth and growth, the mark 
of a Divine hand, and which the human stamp? 
Which looks likest the handiwork of the God of 
Nature who “ hath laid the measures of the earth," 
and “hath stretched the line upon it,” but not the 
less with an ever-varying adaptation to time and 
place? and which the artificial imitation ? 


** Às a Reformer, Mahomet did indeed advance his people to 
a certain point ; but as a Prophet he left them fixed immovably 
at that point for all time to come. As there can be no return, 
so neither can there be any progress. The tree is of artificial 
planting. Instead of containing within itself the germ of growth 
and adaptation to the various requirements of time, and clime, 
and circumstance, expanding with the genial sunshine and the 
rain from heaven, it remains the same forced and stunted thing 
as when first planted twelve centuries ago." 


Such is Islam. Now what is Christianity ? 
Listen to the prophetie words of the Founder Him- 
self, who compares it to the works of NATURE :— 


‘So is the kingdom of Qod, as if a man should cast seed into 
the ground ; 

** And, should, sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. 


** For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself : first the blade, | 


then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
1 The Coran, etc., p. 65. 
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And again :— 

‘*Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom of God, or with what 
comparison shall we compare it? 

** Tt is like a grain of mustard seed, which when it is sown in 
the earth, is less than all seeds that be in the earth ; 

** But when it is sown, it groweth up and becometh greater than 
all herbs, and shooteth out great branches, so that the fowls of the 
air may lodge under th? shadow of it." 


Which is Nature, and which is Art, let the 
reader judge. Which bears the impress of man’s 
hand, and which that of Him who “is wonderful 
in counsel, and excellent in working ?” 

In fine, of the Arabian it may be said : 


“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” 


But of Christ,— 


“ His name shall endure for ever. His name shall be continued 
as long as the sun. And men shall be blessed in Him; all nations 
shall call Him blessed. 

** He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth. 

** Blessed. be the Lord, God, the God of Israel, who only doeth 
wondrous things. And blessed be His glorious name for ever; and 
let the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen, and Amen.” 
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PRESENT DAY TRAC 


ON SUBJECTS OF 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Moral 


Being the First Six Numbers (which may also be had sepa 
Price Adsseach), as follows — 


Christianity and Miracles at | Christianity and the Li 
the Present Day. By Rev. Principal now is. By Rev. W. G. BLAI 


CAIRNS, D.D. LL.D. 
The Historical Evidence of the | The Existence afs Che 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the of God, By Rev. PrebendasyF 


Dead. By Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A. 
» d i The Success of Christ 


Christ the Central Evidence and Modern Explanations 6 
of Christianity. By Principal CAIRNS. Rev. Principal CAIRNS, D.D. 


THE reception which this new Series of Tracts has met with fi 
public during the first year of its existence, leaves no room for doubt 
meets a real and widely-felt need. Its purpose is.to show the 
impregnable foundations of the Christian religion, to explain and de 
doctrinal and ethical contents, and prove the authenticity and credi 
its sacred books ; so that the doubts and difficulties which are felt by $ 
may be removed, and the faith of Christians may be confirmed. 


Christian Theism furnishes the most rational account of the origi 
universe, and the proved facts of science do not conflict with any 
fundamental facts or truths of Christianity. The most searching stud 
primitive history and religions of the most ancient races and natio 
more and more to confirm the truth of the sacred records. 


The unique and divine character of Christianity is made more 
manifest the more carefully and impartially its rise, spread, and res 
compared with those of other religions» Rightly understood, its doctri 
ethics commend themselves alike to the enlightened intellect and co 
and are adapted to the whole nature and life of man; while upon f 
sonality and character of its Founder its claims may be rested with ¢ 
confidence. None of the non-theistic systems that find favour with s 
in the present day can meet man's need, or be a substitute for Christia 


These are the positions which these Tracts will maintain and defen 
hoped that the Series will cover the whole ground thus marked out ere it 
its course. Writers whose names are a guarantee for a discussion 
various topics indicated, adequate to the subjects, and adapted to the 
the times we live in, have given and promised their assistance; and t 
is confidently cherished that, with the blessing of God, the Series, 
more and more fully developed, ‘may find increasing favour with all 
and be the means of convincing many unsettled, and confirming 
believing minds, while conclusively showing that so far from the world 
outgrown Christianity, the one paramount need of the world in eve 
to come more fully and universally under its transforming power.—/7¢ 
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